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oie ae possesses. 


ae | Bear reputation. 

AL The policies and ns hich, fie habe the des- 
| “tne ‘of Dodge Brothers in the past are in full force today, 
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1 MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
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g T IS ALWAYS DIFFICULT to make a sum- 
_ mary. Itis still more difficult to make a 
' summary of one’s own thesis which con- 
ains a compact and already condensed state- 
ment of the facts and figures concerning so 
large a subject as the economic situation in 
Korea. However, the commands of the Edi- 
torial Board of the “KorEA MISSION FIELD” 
; must be obeyed. When writing for readers 
who. are largely missionaries, we may, with- 
out: detracting from either the interest or un- 
derstanding of the thesis, omit those pages 
that deal with the economic and religious his- 
tory | of Korea. Furthermore, the pages and 
pages of figures and quotations . marshalled to 
prove the facts and justify the conclusions of 
the thesis may be omitted also, if the readers 
will. be content to take the writer’s word that 
the facts and conclusions are substantiated by 
the best and fullest evidence available from 
statistics of the government and the Church 
in 1925 when the thesis was written. With so 
uch mutually understood, we proceed. to 
lect and present to you only such parts of 
e thesis as are directly and vitally related to 
e establishment of the Christian Church in 
Korea—especially in the country, outside the 
few large cities. 
This study grew out of six years of living in 
Korea—six years of daily observation of the 
poverty of the mass of the people ; six years 
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JANUARY, 


- Economic Limitations of the Church 4 in Korea 


(Being a summary of an 84 page thesis on the subject) — 


ROSCOE C. COEN 
(Bvangelistie, Pres byterian Mission North, Seoul) 


Tue Korea Mission Fieip~ 
OA Monthly J ournal of Christian Progress 


Issued by the Federal Council! fof. Ryanvelieal Missions in Heres 
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of participation in the enterprise of ‘establish- ee 
ing the Christian Church with its accompany- 


ing ideals and institutions ; six years of a 


“J 


growing conviction that the economic situa- petoe 


tion in Korea is such as to condition and limit 
greatly both the extent and kind of Christian 
institutions; and ministries the people can 
support. 


ae ay 
tae 


It seemed to me manifest that the 


time was ripe for the missionary agencies at 


work in Korea to determine scientifically, in’ 
so far as possible, just what are the financial - 
resources of the country in general and of the — 
growing Church in particular, and note care- 
fully in what ways and to what extent these — 
facts will condition our whole method of 
procedure. 

It is far more than an academic sateneat we 
have in our study. In fact, itis its practical — 
aspects that concern us chiefly. Yet, we have 
tried to work wholly without bias, and have 
drawn only such conclusions as the fact seem- 
ed to dictate, regardless of whether they were | 
favorable or unfavorable to the future outlook: 
of the missionary enterprise. We believe that 
our work is best promoted by knowing ALL 
the FACTS and working in harmony with them. 

In our approach to the present economic 
situation, we investigated the various con- 
tributing factors, viz; population; industry ; 
crops and acreage; wages and prices ; taxes 
and government expenses; etc; emphasizing 


only those features in each case that hada 
direct bearing upon the more limited field of 
church finance. The latest available popula- 
_ tion statistics at the time of the writing of the 
* thesis were those of 1921. These figures 
revealed the following situation ; 16,890,000 
Koreans, an increase of 107,000 over the pre- 
vious year: 345,000 Japanese, a decrease of 
more than 100 ina year: a total of all other 
i foreigners of 26,000: thus making a total 
population for Korea of 17,260,000. In 10 
years (1910-1920) the Korean population in- 
creased 2,500,000, or an average annual in- 
_ erease of 250,000. 

40 Distribution of the population reveals the 
rather startling fact that nearly 15 million of 


pursuit of agriculture: while only one eighth 
of the Japanese and other foreigners in the 
country are so engaged. This means that the 
~ Korean economic problem is largely an agri- 
; cultural one, and that the Church problem 
of Korea is a rural problem primarily. The 
statistics also indicate that though the Japan- 
ese constitute but one-fiftieth of the total 
- population of Korea, they constitute one- 
Ki twentieth of those engaged in fishing and salt 
| ‘manufacturing ; one-tenth of those engaged 
in industry ; ; one-tenth again of those in com- 
merce and transportation; and about one 
4 thirty- fifth of those in public service and pro- 
_ fessions. These figures also indicate that 
: Korean hope of future increased prosperity 
_ lies largely in the field of agriculture. 
The density of the population is also signi- 
ficant. Itis 200 to asquare mile; but, since 
only 20% of the land is tillable we will have 
1000 per square mile of productive area. 
When we compare city and country popula- 
- tion we find. 16,500,000 living in towns of less 
than 3,500 people and that the twenty cities 
larger than this contain only 566,736 people, 
sy of whom 169,000 are Japanese. More than 
. half the Japanese in Korea live in these 23 
Bets largest centers of population. Furthermore, 
there is no rapid migration of the country 


OR 


people to the cities. 


the 17 million Koreans are engaged in the 


‘Japanese capital unless all seu san 
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The significance of these 
facts is easily apparent. Ret, 
Comparing the annual income from agri ii 
culture with all other industries we find that 
agriculture produces four times as much as all 
other industries together, and engages the ~ 
labor of five times as many people. The ane |% 
nual per capita income from agriculture, if it” 
were equally distributed, would be less than A | 
¥ 100; or about ¥ 500 fora family of five. To — 
make matters still worse, more than one third — 
of the arable land is devoted to the raising — 
of one crop—rice. Rice is the principal’ pro- — : 
duct of the country and it forms the dominant ~ 
factor in the finances of the people and the © 
government. | 


Most of the cash, especially — "4 
surplus cash, that would be available for — 
cultural purposes (for example, private oy 
schools, amusements, church life, etc.) must 
come from this source. 

As to present land-ownership, it seems that q 
no one is fully in possession of the facts and 
that opinions very greatly. However, one 
may say without fear of contradiction that — 
the tendency is toward the centralization of — 
the land into the hands of a few, and thata — 
disproportionate number of these land- holders : 
are Japanese. It follows that the land must | 4 
be farmed by tenants who pay high rentals, % 
In one way and another the land is certainly. } 
being taken from the individual farmer of 4 
small means. 4 

When we look to the future and antieoaa? i 
results of present facts and tendencies it 
would seem that the population is to increase { 
about 200,000 annually and that Korea is to 4 
remain an agricultural country so far as the | 
Koreans are concerned. In what industrial — 
development there is we find the Japanese — 
playing a part out of proportion to their 
numbers. That the Koreans are to have pro- 
portionally any larger share in the industrial 
development in the future is possible, but. not 
certainly immediately evident. That the coun-— 
try is to become more industrialized rapidly 
seems probable but chiefly by Japanese ot on 
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for the A euis as a sigan Such oe. 
% tion will not materially benefit the rural 


st of our churches are located, in the future. 


aa still wal remain saat on an agri- 


Tf we cy then, to agriculture itself for 
evelopment by increased acreage and Mesety 


ge will nit aeesas 40%. Thatch. the 
"population increase wi!l probably follow close- 
ly thei increase in acreage, and such increase, 
‘in any case, will be obtained at heavy cost of 
ney and labor. No one has ever estimated 

irger inerease in yield per acre than 100%, 
, no doubt, that is too high for the country 
| whole. Here again, the increase, what- 


Chairyung 
-Awoman of seventy-three came to the dispensary 


_ saying, “‘Oh, doctor, I have such a cough and such a 
eakness. Please make me to live.’’ ‘‘But grand- 
other, you have already lived seventy-three years, 


how much longer do you desire to live ?”’ ‘‘Oh yes, 


Ww can I advise ihe Lord what to do?” 


bought’ in the Wilsee but the itinerating missionary 
‘wanted | eggs. ‘‘Don’t they have any chickens at all 
in this village ?’’ ‘Oh no, there are none, so there are 
no eggs to be bought.’’ So the missionary went out 
and crowed like arooster and from every courtyard 
same an answer. He got his eggs. 


Pea Kwangju 


You. should. be very grateful to God that you do not 
» to see the terrible conditions and suffering that 
we | see h vere — Last shah it snowed yet there was 


UF gain weeks five little leper boys have been here 


4 


at + the gates. begging for entrance. These are your 
“eases. One poor leper boy followed me everywhere 
cieuiay saying, ‘‘Please kill me and end my misery.’ 

cot! eee. Nee your nameplate can be erected for 


ever it is, will be obtained at a heavy cost that 


owns and country communities, in which 


Station Briefs 


ould have had my way I’d have gone long ago, but 


“preceding year averaged $2.59 per adherent (bap- 


will greatly curtail total net profits. 
‘It is significant for our study that in 1922 
(the peak of government expenses up to that 
time) the total budget of the country was 
little less than 10% of the total annual income — 
of the country, and direct taxes alone amount- 
ed to more than 2% of the total income. In — 
spite of this heavy tax; an annual subsidy — 
from Japan proper (in 1920, ¥ 15,600,000) is 
used to carry on the administration, indicating 
that the Government does not deem it wise to 
collect sufficient funds from the country to 
pay the whole expense of the governmen 
With one-tenth of the meager income goin 
for government, and government-maintained 
institutions, it is hardly likely that the peo! e 
can pay as much as a tithe (one-tenth) ee 
roam e for the Church and its work, 
(To be Continued.) 


Seoul 


The Presbyterian Church at Ansung dedicated anew. ; 
kindergarten building, the gift of a young man who — 
recently united with the Church. About forty children 
attend and there are two teachers. The current ex- 
penses are all met by the congregation and friendly 
citizens. Three years ago this church had only a few 
discouraged members who attended poorly. . The 
pastor and the Bible Woman were supported by for- __ 
eign and home mission gifts. Today the church has 
more than one hundred members, who are served by 
a pastor, helper and two kindergarten teachers and 
not one cent of foreign or home mission money is” 
used in carrying on their work. See what Gog hath | 
wrought. 


According to the General Assembly report for 1925 
the gifts of the Korean Presbyterian Church for the 


tized members, baptized children, catechumens, new ple 
believers). For the same year the average for Seoul 
Presbytery was $2.74. For the same year the average © fs 
for congregational expenses (fuel, light, etc.) was” 
$ .69 per adult baptized member for the whole Pres- 
byterian Church. The same year the average for 
Seoul Presbytery was $ .79. 


Syenchun 


Wherever God’s Word goes opportunities are not 


lacking. A young man who started as a house servant 
in the home of a missionary became the Moderator of 
the Korean Presbyterian General Assembly. 


A University Extension Course 
HoRACE H. UNDERWOOD, Pu. D. 


(Educational, Presbyterian Mission North, Seoul.) 
oO” OF THE PROBLEMS confronting the 


missionary is the question of how to 
keep up with the times, abreast of the 


‘progress in his profession; how to keep his 
feet from getting into a rut and himself alert 
_. and keen. Many of us plan to take graduate 
, work during furlough and many carry out this 
plan. 


But there are few who have not had 


occasion to say “Oh! if I could only have 


i 


made some preparation before coming to the 
University” or to wish that they might have 


got one or two courses out of the way and 


= _ have so smoothed the path both for study 
and for the degree which is the stamp of ac- 


complished work. 


es _. With this thought in mind the writer took 
-up with the authorities at New York Univer- 


sity the question of “Extended Extension 


Study” and, after a number of conferences, 
secured permission to carry on in Seoul reg- 
_ ular extension courses under the auspices of 
the Institute of Education, which is affiliated 
with the New York University School of 


Education. The requirements for entrance, 
examinations, periods of study and work are 
just the same as if the classes were held in 


one of the buildings of the University instead 
__ of half-way round the world in Seoul, Korea. 


_ For the current year a course called ‘“Ex- 
perimental Study of the Learning Process” 
is being given and a class of nine is enrolled. 
Full credit will be given by the School of 
Education in New York University to those 
passing the course. Possibly the ‘‘before and 
after taking” attitude of most of the class may 


be best shown by the rather frank remark of 


one member. When asked about the “credit” 
to be given for the work, he said “Oh, hang 
the credit, this is really interesting and its 


going to be worth something to me in my own - 
-work.’" 


Next year another course will be 
given probably on “Tests and Measurements 


4 


in Education” and it is hoped that the oni 


educational work in Korea. Probably an at- 


; 


done in class may actually function in z 


tempt will be made to work out adaptations 
of the standard tests for use in Korea or to — 


develop special tests suited to conditions here. — 
The main object is to be of Service to mission- \ 


ary educators and if this be accomplished the © 


question of academic “credit” is a secondary — i 


one.. On the other hand several points of | 


credit, out of a total requirement for a mast- i 


er’s degree of approximately 30 points, make 
it possible to secure the degree without so 
much of strain and leaves room for other § 
courses and additional work that may be of L 
value. 
gathering material for a thesis and it is hoped — 
that the Extension Course may offer aid and | 
advice that will enable the student to get to- — 


gether the material which he or she will need { 


when the thesis is written in America. 
The courses to be offered by the Institute of 
Education of New York University are how- i 


ever necessarily limited to workers in Seoul or | 


close enough to Seoul to be able to commute 
once a week. 


The writer was therefore much pleased tol 
receive a letter from the Home Study Depart. 
ment of Columbia University. Probably a iI 
number of the workers in Korea have received — 
copies of the same letter but it seemed worth 
while to call special attention to it as it offers” 


ji 


Again, Korea offers a fertile field for = : 


| 


an opportunity which many have desired fora 


long while. Ifa copy of it is desired please 
apply to the writer and then sit down and 
make a careful, thoughtful attempt to answer 
it. 
usually ideal state (or the opposite) which — 
does not need and cannot be helped by. further — 
study and training. 


Two great universities are offering us their 
assistance in our work. It is surely worth our 
while to give thoughtful attention to the ques-_ 
tion ‘‘What can we do for you?” Do not let. 


the fact that the information is, as usual, late | 


in getting to you deter you from writing to 
Mr. Thurlow and giving him the best possible} 
advice on the subject. 


The writer will also be glad to give any 


further information on the courses given in | 


Seoul to any who may be interested. 


It is a peculiar kind of work and an un- | 


i] 
|| 
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7 OREA’S CONTACT with foreigners dates 
_ from the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century. True, four hundred years 
efore this Marco Polo must have seen her 
people, “white-coated, passing and re-pass- 
ie along the streets of Kambalu City—but 
he makes no mention of it. The 
Korean, too, being by far the 
most exelusive of all the Oriental 
roup, would not have deigned to look at Polo 
ad he crossed his very path. Western nations 
rere bundled unceremoniously by her toge- 
her under the name of yang-in (%EA) from 
ang-kook (£18), men of the sea, who knows 
here ; she having no idea whatever, even 
own to 1885, of the tremendous part played 
1 the world’s affairs by Europe. That Europe 
mbraced many different races, many differ- 
nt languages, many different nations, she 
ever dreamed. The first real announcement 
of the foreigner’s presence was in 1627, when 
a Dutch ship, off its course and short of water, 
sent three sailors ashore into Chulla Province. 
These lads, taken prisoners, never saw their 
good ship or Holland again. Two died fight- 
ing for their captors against the Manchoo; 
nd one, John Wettevree, remained at the call 
‘the Court for thirty years and more. He 
must have been a man of some education, and 
me sense of dignity, to have held his post 
» long. 
On August 15th, 1653, a Dutch ship, making 
S way to Nagasaki, was wrecked off Quel- 
part, and thirty-six men cast 
upon the rocks. Evidently, with 
. the exception of Hamel, their 
leader, they were all very ignorant, very com- 
sailors. While Wettevree had won a 
ace by his good bearing and tact, this party, 
uding even a Scotchman, won nothing, but 
aained as the very dust of the betrodden 
‘eet. No mention is made of them by the 


Marco’ Polo 
pat Pamhale 


Hollanders 


great lords who swept by daily and took care- 
ful note of all they saw and heard. 


Low-. 
caste outlanders such as they were not for 


gentleman of high repute even to remember, a 
and so, tossed here and there, they were — 


SAR 


kicked about the country, till Sept. 5th, 1666. ” oS 


On this very day the Great Fire of London 


began. Pepys writes: “About two in the 
; morning my wife calls me up, 
Great Fire and tells me of new cries of fire, 


it being come to Barking Church, 
which is the bottom of our lane.” At this — 
same time, too, eight Dutchmen, including 
Hamel, made their escape from Korea in ay 
little boat that finally reached Nagasaki. Attex 
an exile of thirteen years and twenty-eight 
days they were again among their country men. 
The others were never heard of. No mention — 
is made of them, favourable or unfavourable 
It is as though they had never been. As Ko- 
reans looked on these degraded exiles day by | 
day; their peculiar hair, their irregular 
features, their ugliness in general, a definite 


impression must have formed itself of the in- — , 


feriority of the European race, which determin- 


ed them more than ever to live the isolated life 


untainted by these creatures of the West. It 
took a great priest like Matteo Ricci, whose 
fame has outlived three hundred years, to 
tell Korea what the West had done with its 
mighty men. : 
But the pride of the nation was to geta 
sore shock as it approached the middle of the 
Seventeenth Century. Since 
time immemorial, Korea had 
learned to look upon China as the suzerain 
state the great Middle Kinydom, the mother 
hen with her ducklings gathered around her, 
all her very own except Japan. Like England, 
aloof from the continent, Yamato never sent 
tribute to anyone, least of all to the capitals of 
Han. Korea, however, was not only a de- 


The Manchoo 


ie iecadont: state, but loved so io be, especially 
when China, true to her real self, was a Choo, 
a Han, a Tang, a Song or a Ming ; but when 
‘she changed into a Kim, or a Khitan, or a 
~ Mongol, or a Manchoo, Korea loathed her. 
_ These barbarian races were robbers, who, for 
the time being, had got possession of the 
- mother state, and so were more than ever to 
be despised. Not even great names like 
- Kangshi, or Chienlung, could make Korea 
forget that the ruling house was a Ho (iH), 
a Barbarian. 
- Gradually the Maueling: from being a mere 
4 tribe of the Kims, had grown to be a great, 
state under the wise rule of 
Nurhachi, and had now a flourish- 
ing capital at Mukden. In 1644 
A their forces were set in motion toward Peking, 
_ the real centre of the world. A Chinese army 
of 200,000 came out to meet them, but ina 
_ great battle this host was totally defeated, 
and the orthodox imperial line perished, [leav- 
ing the Manchoo as Emperor of the Middle- 
- Kingdom. His rule lasted till 1912 whena 
republic was set up with Yuan Shih-kai as its 
- President. 
From the day the Manchoos came into pos- 
: session of Mukden, Korea set about putting 
ie her house in order for defence. 
In 1627 areal danger arose for 
forces of the enemy crossed the 
Yalu, took possession of Eui-joo, and quietly 
settled down for a number of years. This was 
_ aconstant source of alarm, for the Manchoo, 
unlike the permanently settled Korean, isa 
nomad, who, with his horse, occupies every- 
thing within a hundred milesrange of his camp. 
- At what hour he pleased he was on the way . 
always ready, and always armed. Who could 
withstand him? Outriders spread terror 
everywhere; on, as far as Seoul and Kang- 
wha, extorting oaths and promises that were 
never kept. At last, however, the Khan de- 
termined to bring matters to a head, and so 
set his main army in motion in the 12th Moon 
of 1636. Everywhere the fields were frozen, 
and the whole world was a highway for him 


a “ Capture of 
f eking 


if, Korea 
ey, Threatened 


and. hier men. 


went forward. 
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‘Before starting, a eonfercnea “f 
was called in which a high officer, Kwi Yung- sa 
kai arose to say, “Korea is a land of the gen- 
tleman and scholar; from a military point of 4 
view she is of no account whatever. Let us 
leave her alone, When once we settle mat- 
ters with China, she will come to us of here j 
self.”’ -The Khan (King), a broad- thinking 
man, counting this reasonable, agreed ; but 
two generals, said to be Korean perverts, 
Yong Kol-tai (#22) and Ma Poo-tai (HF 
Fe), opposed it so vehemently that the wasn: 


On the 13th they were in Pyengyang. The 
Government in Seoul, hearing of this, decided — 
that the family tablets, the 
king’s wives, __ crown-prin-._ 
cesses, daughters - in - law, ; | 
grandchildren and others of the royal clan — 
should be shipped to Kangwha under special — 
guard of the chief civil officials. Beacon fires % 


IPERS ea ——s 


The Manchoo’s 
Forward March 


on the hills hastened this move, by announc- — 


fore the Court knew what todo already the — 
enemy’s army had debouched from the hills, 

and was covering all the lower lands back of — 
the Peking Pass. The King made an attempt — 
to escape to Kang-wha, but was intercepted, — 
and came flying back. On the advice of his: 
wisest counsellors he started for Namhan, — 
When the people saw His Majesty, and the 
Crown Prince, flying for their lives along what — 

is now Kokane Machi that leads to the Water 

Gate, a general panic took place. History — . 
says, ‘The cries of the trampling multitude 
went up to heaven.” In the night, after great 

fatigue, His Majesty finally reached the South © 

Fortress (Namhan), while Choi Myung-Id : 
(425877), one of the Ministers of State, a 
very wise man, was holding the Manchoo in. 4 

leash by a never ending consultation. Choi i 
promised a speedy reply from the King, but 

it did not come, till the Manchoo finally threat-_ 
ened his life. Inthe nick of time, however, - 
messages got through. The reader may well 
appreciate the difficult place in which Korea 
stood. Here was this all-powertul- enemy} 


q 
5 
& 
ing that the Manchoos were on the way. Be- < 
t 
q 
; 


25 ‘a long ‘sleeves eeatiie 
his eee ee from 


kirows: and a swinging | Fide 
natin claiming imperial honour, 


e <i ithe Temple of A What 
ea do? She had once entangled . 
‘Kublai’s Mongol tribe to her 
onfusion ; and here now was another, 

ly loathsome, threatening her. To yield 
cha to ea probably meant 


et ‘the 18th, but snow, and rain, 
and a biting frost had turned his 
world into a mountain of glass. 


nd he fell. 


fell also. Finally, unable to even 


le a Minaehoo army had moved out to 
round before Namhan, while Choi 
went back and forth 2 Dee 


; definitely. ‘You have Bbheee faith 
DV and ' we are here to see that you do 


2) se Se eaolteation with the sie 
eM world cut off. Korean 
reinforcements expected 


nehoo called loudly for the Crown 
nd many excuses and evasions were 


. The. 


hich the Korean should address 


‘Hopes Revive 


He himself, then, tried 


on the cee of some of Gee Rotem officials i, 
a the Ce Prince esa . best and 


soueaale Wun Chip, — Ze 
of the North Gate, oe 


set the garrison in high eae. 


on the other hand was not at all uplifted. He 
fell into utter despair, wept and bemoaned his 
lot. To give up the Crown Prince was 


thinkable, and yet Choi Myung-kil, his _ 

counsellor, advised it. Many. arose, ¢ 

with threatenings to kill Choi. ome 
On the Long se ae King made a de 


isters. He conferred over a sortie cobald ( 
by which to capture the Iron Passthat for 
the gateway of the southern provinces. 


and killed, and now a messenger of the 
came with rather a submissive look and as 
fly a conference. ones talked Aner bie 


on said, 

him.” oe 
At this point he callédc on Na Man- kap = oe 
#38), a noted official, who had charge of a 
commissary and made inqu 

to supplies on hand. “There are, 

said Na, ‘‘9,300 people now in the 
fortress, and probably there will be 12,000 by tk eo ee 


antes on 
Hand 


‘time all getin.”’ “How many bags of grain have 


you: Rice, lentils, beans ?’”’ asked the King 2 ote 
“18,000 bags!’ “How long will it last??? 
“Sixty | 3 seventy days. We have also 220 jars 
of soy.” ges 
Seeing the wild wintry weather, the King 
was in great distress and suggested that they 
offer a prayer to God. Out into 
the court he went, where, with 
only rough straw matting spread 


The King’s 
Prayer 


beneath him, he bowed four times and said, 


“We have come to this place of desolation 


‘Walls and 
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e where our only hope is in Thee (God). Under 


such rain and snow we shall all die. For my- 


‘ self I am not concerned, but these my people, 
what evil have they done? 


Give, I pray 
‘Thee, fair weather and save us from death.” 
Drenched through, he knelt still and wept 
“till the tears ran down his chin.’’ Finally his 
ministers raised him by force and helped him 
back into his room. On his way he saw the 


guards watching by the gate in the cold, and, 


flinging off his beautiful fur robe said, ‘‘Here, 
cut this into pieces, and give each man a bit to 


__-wrap his ears with against the biting blast.” 


The Manchoos seeing the hills too steep to 

climb, and the fortress an ugly problem al- 
together to tackle, built a pine 
branch wall round it and hung 
every part with clattering gongs, 
bells, or whatever would make a sound, so as 


- Stockade 


to announce any attempt to creep out in the 


: ‘night. Inside of this they erected a wooden 
stockade and between the two, wall and 
_ stockade, kept the soldiers on guard, four to 


every hundred paces. 


On the 27th day the King sent out a feeler 


Gs i. to the enemy, two cows and some bottles of 


wine but the general said, 
. “Take this stuff back to your 
starving soldiers, I don’t need it. My master 
-owns all your eight provinces, cattle and wine 
‘as well.”” There was in this Manchoo’s proud 
‘confidence a something completely discourag- 
ing to the national spirit of the Korean. 

_. Very foolishly, on the 28th day, the King 
‘-allowed a company of 300 men under com- 
mand of a very stupid official 
named Kim Yoo (@) to set 
forth. Against the warnings of 
‘Choi Myung-kil and Na Man-kap, they passed 
through the North Gate, noble three hundred, 
but they came back no more. When the Man- 
choo had lured them on, even beyond the 
pinewood wall, to which the Korean set fire, 
he turned on them with his horse and rode 
them down. The Koreans had guns and used 
gunpowder, while the Manchoo had only bows 
and broadswords ; but his horsemanship, his 


Gifts Refused 


"Noble Three 
Hundred» 


roughrider methods, | his wild outdoor ite. i 


made him a perfect di bmon to the silk-coated 


Korean. 
soldiers was completely broken. 


The Governor of Choong-chung Progiag a 
hearing of the plight of the King, raised 8. 000 | 


troops, and, passing the royal 

Reinforcements 
in Vain 

the fortress, 


the Manchoo was upon him. Again it wasa 
fight of untrained foot against horse, where 
the whole force was cut to pieces. Chung, 
the general, a brave man, fell, but was carried 


off by a soldier, who took him on his bag 


and fied to the hills. 

On this day, the 30th, the last of the year, 
the Manchoo Khan arrived. He had lagged 
behind his main fighting force, 
On this same day amagpie came 
and began building his nest be- 


The Khan 
Arrives 


fore the room occupied by the King. Some 
thought it a sign of good-luck, but not His 
He maintained that it would take 


Majesty. 
more than one magpie to set things right. 
Urged on by the distress around him his gen- 
erous heart shared the last of his bedclothes 
with his men while he slept in his Wears 
suit only. 

During all of this time the father of thie 


first Manchoo Emperor to reign at Peking, 


From this time on the spirit of the 


tombs a little to the west of © 
was leisurely — 
eting his way toward the gate.» Suddenly 


now forty-four years of age, looked up at 3 


Korea's predicament and waited. 
Negotiations again began, most distasteful. 


What could Korea do? Die and be done with > 


: it? The great question was the 
The anes’ 
ods 


Tablets the seat of the ancestral souls. \ 


Sajik and the Tablets, the Sajik ; 
being the altar to God, and the — 


But this was interrupted for the last great — 


stroke came. 


Appalling Defeat 


Sangokai Pass. 


On the morning of the 4th of — 
the 1st moon ‘of the year an 
army of 40,000 men, (so said — 
to be), under command of Generals Hu and — 
Min, on their way from the south, entered the 
As they moved on, quite un- — 
aware of danger, they saw a line of suspicious 
8 : 


y horsemen moving down the hill and 
oward them “like fish upon a string.” 
One of the Koreans, a sharp-shooter, took aim, 
truck the leader and brought him down. 
is awakened a call to 200 horsemen in the 
ar who rose as out of the ground. At once 
ley came thundering down ait a dneadtul 
melee resulted. The Korean having shot 
away his little supply of gunpowder had 
10thing left with which to meet the deadly 
bow and arrow of the Manchoo his trampling 
se, his death-dealing broadsword. First 
the left wing gave way then the right until 
as Hong Kyung-mo (?#@%2&), the historian, 
‘says, the whole forty thousand were utterly 
: destroyed by three hundred horsemen. Korea, 
: like many another nation, had been caught 
napping, so that asingle trained trooper of 
the Manchoo type, was a match for a hundred 
men. The theory of the soldier may be ever 
0 well learned in the gentle school of the in- 
ner court but, in the end, it is the practised 
hand that tells. 
On the 5th Kim Choon-yung (4>#%), mili- 
tary governor of Chulla, repulsed a minor 
attack of the Manchoo and held his own, but 
; the day was already lost. 
On the 9th Kim Sang-hun (4 fi) sug- 
“gested that they offer worship to the spirit of 
King Onjo, who had reigned 
here in Namhan from 18 B. Cc. to 
18 A.D. during the very days 
‘that Christ was on earth, and the King granted 


; ‘Signs and omens were carefully watched 

but all to no purpose. The Manchoo set watch 

res about his camp and waited. On the 16th 

ay, when a messenger was sent to enquire 

something of him he was told that 70,000 more | 
men, reinforcements were on the march with 

twenty-eight pieces of cannon. 

‘For days the question still remained unde- 
ded, and the Korean bravely beat off the 
- enemy from the walls. On the 
24th, however, cannon were 
brought to bear that battered 

Finally on the night of the 


‘ An Over. 
iene “Army 


own the gates. 
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30th matters had reached an impossible pass 
and Korea surrendered. __ S eele 
‘At once the Manchoo turned his face hia td 
ward taking with him as hostages two of the 
Princes. A stone, eleven feet high, and five 
feet across, still stands onthe banks ofthe 
Han River, ten miles. from Seoul, written on 
the face in Chinese, and on the back in Man- Rio: 
choo, telling of all the valiant deeds of these a 


famous horsemen. — Its inscription, among i 
other things, reads: Chan kang sang no chat S = 
moaice: sook chai yook (KERB RR ; fis 
the River. 6) God gives frostas well ag 
dew ; behold His severity as well ie 

as His lovingkindness. For three hundred 
years Korea has faithfully bowed her head hae 
and sent her tribute, reserving to herself the a 
private right, whensoever she pleases, to — Mee 


turn up her nose at the uncouth barbarian, 
the Manchoo. 
Among those bottled up in Namhan who Me 
had protested against the miserable surrender, 
; was a young man of twenty-nine — 
atipsasne ba: years of age, named Song Si-yul 
(FFI). He is perhaps the most noted liter- = 
ary light of the Seventeenth Century. Forthe 
thirteen years that In-jo still remained onthe 
throne, Song would accept no office, the shame 
of the Manchoo being ever before his eyes. ue 
Only after Hyo-jong, son of In-jo, sueceeded 
to the throne, did he accept and finally be- 
come Minister of the Left. He was at the 
head of what was called the No-ron (#%%), 
or Older Party. Korean parties in those days 
had not definitely defined policies as with us. 
in the West. Each, however, just as we, claimed 
all the virtues of the state, and made it loudly 
known that their opponents were a set of 
scoundrels. Thus it was in Korea when Song 
the first great chief of party hold office and 
power for so long atime. Consequently he 
was greatly loved and greatly hated. Num- 
berless schools dedicated to his memory are 
scattered over the land, bat, in the end, his 
downfall came at the hands of his enemies, 
the Nam-in (South Men), who prevailed upon 
the King to send him into exile, and later, to 
9 


ee 


give him, ‘an old man of piebw- Ave. a glass of 
arsenic and croton oil mixed—the favourite 
hemlock dose by which mortals were sent on 
their eternal way. Song drank it with as 


‘A. D.). He wasa brave old soldier and at- 
eeied to highest honour, in the end, for his 
tablet stands today as one of the attendants of 
the great Master in the Temple of Confucius. 
Another noted character of this reign was 
Kim Sang-yong (@ #34), a fierce old Scholar, 
seventy-five years of age, who 
had followed the Queen and the 
Princess on the 14th of the 12th 
Moon in their flight to Kangwha, and helped 
~ to look. after the royal Tablets. These were 
brought along in small chairs quite like living 
eople. Finally they were safely taken across 
the ferry at Kap-kwan Chin and deposited in 
he ancestral hall where they remained in 
mparative quiet till the 22nd of the 2nd 
Moon. Suddenly on this day word came that 
the Manchoo” was just across the straits, in 
fact was pushing over. Great consternation 
ollowed. Many of the women, some of the 
ighest i in the land, threw themselves into the 
river to escape disgrace, and, old Kim, feeling 
that the day of doom had come, called his 
servants, divided his goods and clothing, cere- 
‘monial coats, caps, etc. and asked that they be 
given to this one and that. Then he went up 
to. the tower of the South Gate where wasa 
& large chest of gunpowder on which he sat 
himself down and called for a tobacco light. 
This startled the servants for old Kim was 
known not only to be a non-smoker, but, like 


Brave Kim 
One ane-yone 
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Steady a hand as did Socrates and died, (1689 


10 


James. I of England, a great. oppone 
the “filthy . weed. ” Kim's call for. al 
for his pipe raised a smile even amid the 
grim surroundings of the day. No responst 
forthcame but a little later, who knows. how 
he got fire and as he sat on the chest. dropped 
a spark through a chink in the lid. There 
was a tremendous explosion that blew the 
gate of Kangwha to pieces. Along with Ki 
died two of his best friends, his servants and. 
a little grandson of thirteen years. So perishec 
Kim Sang-yong a martyr to his country’ s. i 
wrongs. He was a great scholar and like al 
of the literati wrote many verses of poetry. 

Here is one of eight lines marked Anko © 
Temple, some Buddhist retreat in the ea 
doubt 


The shining moon rides o’er the sky 1 ee 
A large and rounded platter ; > Sn 
The windy road that’s pitched on high * SS Se 
Chills all my dreaming matter. AS 
The flowers, o’er shadowed, fill the plain 
The hills look downward coldly ; 
The stork that leads the fairy train 
Pipes through his whistle boldly. 


-When the Manchoo departed, as we ‘haved 
already mentioned, he carried off two sons — 
of the King and three high officers of state, 5 
Hong Ik-han (249M), Yoon Chip (FS) and 
and O Tal-je (38838). Those three sturdy — 
old knights of the pen refused to bow before 
the evil-smelling Manchoo and were beheaded — 
in Mukden. They died heroes, the idea I 
had in soul being greater than life ine 4 
or any painof body that man could inflict. 
Only after seven long years were the princes _ 
allowed to return. 


i — 


rd 
eet mi brs tee xine ane 


SSIONARIES, no less than to the 
a the world, it is a question of 


SHON tropical fevers, especially 
are eliminated there i is no reason 


jiabetes, etc.) which prevent continuous en- 
get life in these regions. (Three for- 


ign Ss pent in ue this summer from Sun 


ag 


vauditig missionaries ie from the 
yal mission fields of the world. In 
the percentage was twenty, China 
nty-five, Korea and Japan eighty-one. It 
ms that in extremely hot countries where 


s do not have that continuous over 
to work—work—work, and they 
rest. As we go farther north, this 
t urge seems to be much marked so 
Korea, I should say, is one of the 


Missionary’s Physical Morale 
ne #L Martin, M. D., 


ad ata Confererice of Missionaries of the United Church of Canada at Li Korea) 


mentality ae with: nan costaeae: are 


ae 


I believe, however, that many of our ¢ 
are due toa blocked purpose, or to ha 
one’s aim in life frustrated. If you. wis 
understand what this means ina simple - 
try to carry on a conversation in whic 
are very keen to “get over” your po 
someone, and have some Korean continua 
interrupt you, and find out how soon you w 
get a nervous headache. 
a much more serious and deep-lying way 
be nerve break i is brought about. 


much worth while, and their lives pide pel 
alities are being completely Stans 


aim in life, ibaa to bring aman pe an 
paired nervous system rapidly into a state 
serious and often incurable nervous exha 
tion. ee 
In estimating the danger of a elaine: Ss 
we take into consideration whether he is | 
camp or “in action at the front,” although th 
base camp is often a dangerous place. Ther 


Medical and Evangelistic. The lives of those 
engaged in Educational work are comparative- 
ly secluded and protected (unless thereisa — 
strike in the school). It is different with 

other departments of the work. Doctors, 
nurses and hospital assistants are unavoidably — 
exposed to much infection and we know to 
our sorrow, they do not all escape, (a friend — 
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‘ of mine cut his finger at a necropsy and died 
via forty-eight hours). 


The evangelistic work- 
ers are compelled to make long trips amid all 
; kinds of perils. 
_ which is not safe and sometimes drink water 
they are not sure of, live in vermin-infested 


Bk inns and houses, i in villages without the rudi- 


if ments of sanitation. It is inevitable that some 
must suffer, but I maintain that in this gen- 
_ eration it is possible to overcome most of these 


ae difficulties and will try to show this, as I go 
: along. 


Let _ us look into the health of Korea mis- 
“ sionaries in particular. In Dr. VanBuskirk’s 


es survey of Korea, four years ago, he found only 


48.2% of all missionaries in good health; the 
~ best report from any of the missions surveyed 
was 74%. 

‘The following proportionate table will in- 
iesie the common cause of death amongst 
missionaries in Korea : 


Per BOCECUIOSIS, (0 o.oo wise. 0 10 Deaths 
_ Sprue Pr re ties stan ML Vea Re 8 
. Cancer... he aM dle ae eon ee 9 A 
isha SAA ABE NSS TR WS etc alae he 
_ Dysentery Soa Pe en iiat ea 4 ‘i 
- Pneumonia ............. RCN 4 ‘i 


We should particularly look out for nervous 
ee breaks, ‘tuberculosis, sprue, dysentery and 
typhoid. The most common cause of death in 
children i is dysentery, forms of diarrhoea and 
respiratory diseases. In U.S. A. whooping 
cough and its complications have the highest 
~ mortality of all diseases for children. 

Now as to the best way to keep well and 
avoid disease. Itis easy tosay “don’t” but 
that is the easiest way to get achild to do 
what you don’t want him todo. Therefore, I 


will say first in a general missionary way, 


_ trust in God and use your common sense. I 
believe that God takes particular care of mis- 
sionaries when they are in situations over 
_ which they have no control. On the other 

_ hand I don’t think He can be held responsible 
_ for deaths due to lack of common sense. Mis- 
-sionaries, however, do not intentionally plan 
to become sick. a will quote a case. A Korea 


They must sometimes eat food 
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load that he could haveasmall boy take it 


missionary planned to so peduee his itinerating — 


along with him. He was getting things down 


to a science, slept.on Korean floors and was 


getting so that he could go without foreign 


food. He got typhoid and, not having been 


inoculated, died, leaving a young widow, anda 
very important unfinished work. He Bee 


died in that he died so young. 


Adequate means have been taken to provide: 
for continuous health of our missionaries, but 
it lies with them todoas they are told in — 
order to live healthful Christian lives and not 
to appear prematurely before the “Master” — 
whose work weare particularly sent to this 
It is one thing to go up likea ~ 


country to do. 
brilliant rocket in the “midnight”? darkness of 


a non-Christian field but oh, how black is the _ 
darkness after the light has failed. We ought — 
to be continually burning lights, even if only 


dim ones, rather than meteors which only 
flash to be lost. 

It may be helpful to give afew guiding 
points for missionaries-in Korea. 


1. All missionaries should undergo a meaie 
The time to 
treat tuberculosis and cancer is before the 


cal examination once a year. 


disease starts. 


2. All should be inoculated against a | 


every one or two years, depending on the 


nature of their work and the prevalence of the - 


disease in the district. 


3. All should be vaccinated against small- 


pox. 


screening of houses. 


5. Doctors and nurses should wear masks — 
in examining contagious diseases, should keep 


on hand serums and vaccines against typhoid, 


scarlet fever, diptheria and whooping “ores 


for missionaries on the station. 


6. Itinerating missionaries should ‘carry : 
cots and eat their own foreign food and only — 
this food in the country. All water should be i. 


boiled or chlorinated. 


7. Educational missionaries should espec-_ : 


4, The water supply and sanitation of mis- ; 
sion houses should be perfect, including the 


gee 


a ee 


a eee ee ee 


Pisce pe. 


ally take regular exercise and see that their 
schoolrooms are properly ventilated and 
heated. 
_ 8. Teeth should be scaled and cleaned at 
_ Teast once a year by a dentist. 
During the war the British Government 
asked the people to wear more clothes and so 


save “bodily energy.” It is amazing the 
~ amount of energy one can lose, sitting over a 
_ hard problem, in a cold room, in thin clothing. 
_ Calories are thus lost by the thousand. 

_ If you want to be healthy, do not over-eat. 
_ Whole-wheat bread should be used instead of 
_ white as much as possible. One of the best 
ways to keep a well- toned nervous system is 
_ to take regular exercise. If our Boards would 
_ provide us with exercises which we would use 
as regularly as we read our Bibles, I. believe 
2 that many missionaries would be saved the ex- 
_ pense of an early furlough for ill-health. 
In conclusion I want to draw your attention 
. to the most important part of my paper, name- 
_ ly, the effects of the mind on the body,'for the 
greatest aid in preventing disease is to “pre- 
serve a due proportion of body and mind.”’ In 
these days of unrest and anti-Christian pro- 
- paganda there is one quality all missionaries 
_ must possess in order to have rested, healthy 
- bodies, and that is the quality of mind known 
as “‘imperturbability,” or as Sir Wm. Osler, 
the greatest medical man of his age, calls it, 
“aquanimitas.” It means coolness and pres 
_ ence of mind under all circumstances, calm- 
- ness amid strain, clearness of judgmeut in 
grave peril, immobility, impassiveness, or, to 
use anold word, PHLEGM. It is the quality 
- most appreciated by the Koreans. They have 
more of it than we have, and the missionary 
who is unfortunate in not having it, who be- 
trays indecision and worry and who shows 
that he is flustered and flurried in ordinary 
emergencies, loses rapidly the confidence of 
the people heis trying to help. Cultivate, 
then, such a judicious measure or obtuseness 
as will enable you to meet the exigencies of 
: mission work, without at the same time hard- 
eniee “the human heart by which we live.” 


Se ge ae 


KEEPING UP THE MISSIONARY’S PHYSICAL MORALE 


- And ow for that “foul fiend” worry. If 
Get out — 
and find a friend. Unburden your mind. We 


you have a heavy problem share it. 


have a missionary at home now because he 
kept his troubles to himself and shut himself 
in with the demons Melancholy, Introspection 
and Retrospection. 
of mind, a continuous forecasting, leads to 
disaster. Take and follow the Master’s words, 
“Take no thought for the morrow” and 
Carlyle’s 
dimly in the future but to do what clearly lies 
at hand.” ‘‘He that observeth the wind shall 
not sow and he that regardeth the clouds shall — 


An anticipatory attitude 


“our duty is not to see what lies a 


not reap” which means, you cannot work pros a 


fitably with your mind set in the future. 


We should be more brotherly and friendly — 


on our Stations and mix up more than we do. 
Some people have a false idea of work and 
don’t know when to stop. R. L. Stevenson 
gives us a picture which should never be seen 
in Korea. “Look at your industrious fellow !— 
He sows hurry and reaps indigestion.” 
puts a vast deal of activity out to interest and . 
receives a large measure of nervous derange- 
ment in return. 


Either he absents himself — 


He e. 


from all fellowship and lives as a recluse with — es 


carpet slippers and a leaden inkpot, or (note. : 
this) he comes among people swiftly and bit-— 


terly, ina contraction of his whole nervous 


system, to discharge some temper before re- y 
I don’t care how much, or 


turning to work. 
how well this fellow works, he is an evil fea 
ture in other people’s eyes.’’ We who are 


unfortunate in having our nerves mostly ‘‘on 


edge” must learn to accept in silence the minor ae 


aggravations and to cultivate the gift of con- 
suming our own smoke with an extra draught 


of hard work, that those about us may not be — 


annoyed with the dust and smoke of our com- 
plaints.” 253 

Try to.cultivate the saving sense, the sense 
of humour. Lift up a hand to Heaven and 


thank your stars if they have given you the. 


proper sense to enable you to appreciate the 

inconceivably droll situations in which we 

catch our fellow-workers. Hilarity, a breezy 
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one of ve iret Bauentatet in securing a res 
; “natured equanimity is not to expect too much 
from the people amongst whom you dwell. 
“Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers” says 
‘Tennyson, and, when you find Koreans con- 
‘tinually making mistakes, deal gently with this 
- deliciously ‘credulous old human nature in 
te ‘which we work and restrain your indignation 


conscious patient with a hot water bottle or 


: “gestion. 

You cannot hope, of course to escape all the 
anxieties and cares incident to mission life. 
Stand ae Sagat against the worst. ae) 


W. L. 


N THE HARD and newly paper-covered 
floor of a small L-shaped Korean church, 
ina village across the river’ from the 
-_ gity of Pyengyang, Korea, 70 students from 23 
_ student Christian Associations and 41 leaders 
s and representatives from five city Y. M. C. A’s 
_ gat together as delegates at the opening meet- 
ing of the twelfth Student Conference of the 
Korean Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
it was in the evening, but even in the light of 
‘the dimly burning kerosene lamps that were 
hanging here and there about the church, a 
‘bright red banner could be seen above the 
rostrum. Open it were written in pure white 
characters the Korean words that meant “Back 
_ to Christ.”” This theme was to remain there 
day after day as a continual reminder of the 
purpose that had brought us from the 13 prov- 
inces in this beautiful land, which the Koreans 
are fond of calling, ‘‘One Thousand Miles of 
‘Mountains and Rivers.” 


- when your graduate nurse badly burns an un- 


your outside man takes kerosine oil for indi- 


‘Student Conference of the Korean Y. Mec. A. 
National Council 


(Hon. Student Secretary, YM. CAS Seoul) 
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THE: KOREA MISSION FIELD a a 


“purpose may be blocked, you ‘may eae have 


“enough money to get your school designated, i 
your Christian leaders may not be intellectual 5 
as well as good Christians, or your nurses may y 
get married just as you get them trained ; ; your 
very hopes of reaching your ideal may have 
passed out of sight, as did all that was near a 
and dear to the patriarch of the Jabbok Ford, ty 

‘and like him you may be left to struggle i in the ‘) 

Well for you if you wrestle on, 


‘night alone. 


for in persistency lies victory and with morn- ; 


‘Ing may come the wished-for blessings. =. 


So, in closing I would ask that “‘to cheerful- 
ness we add a serene judgment of men and 
things and above all that broad charity which — 
was, and is still best seen, in the mind and life 
of the Master, ees we are and Whom we 
are trying to serve.’ 


NASH 


Mr. Philip L. Gillett, who came to Korea in — 


1901 as the first Y. M. C. A. General Secretary, r 


but is now with the Y. M.C. A.in Nanking, 
China, was the speaker at this the opening 
session. 


first Y. M. C. A. in Korea 28 years ago. The 


truth of his message was borne out by the 


presence of 100 or mose delegates from 30 
different Young Men’s Christian Associations. _ 


This gave living evidence of the power sa ¢ 


Christ among young men and further illustrat- 
ed the fact that the ideals of the Y. M.C. A. 


had become visible in the lives of many Ko- 


10. 


reans during the 28 years that. had passed. 
The speaker had reason, therefore, for sels 8 


I recall the fine message about the 
power of religion to make men endure and 
win out amidst any condition; but as I have — 
reflected over his presence there, I have 
thought still more of the real and lasting re-— 
sults that have come inthe lives of Korean | 
young men since Mr. Gillett organized the 


de «: 7g a Ma re -> 
ESE SEN SS TES, FR De EE TY DIE eR A, Sle OD RET: FI NENT Oe TE 


ver a i Sh Ue tala aed wt 


: " M a STUDENT CONFERENCE OF THE KOREAN Y. M. ©, A. NATIONAL COUNCIL 


his appeal that we eke Christ seriously and 
make Him truly the center of our. lives. 


ean Christian gentleman which he generously 
loaned to us for tthe occasion. Being next 


and shady nooks, that were bordered on one 
side by the ‘Great Common’ River, which 
flowed ‘silently and majestically on its. ‘way to 
the Yellow Sea, proved a eveney place for 
leisure hours. 
- And this leads me to tell of one of the high- 
spots of the conference hours that took place 
in these gardens beside the river. It was the 
- first hour of the program and before break- 
fast. Along the banks of this ever-flowing 
| river, under some tall poplar or beside an 
- humble willow tree, in a protected nook, the 
students could be seen in the quietness of the 
early mornings. Sometimes they would be 
' together, more often alone, but always with 
; _ the same purpose ; arid that was the meeting 
with the great Unseen Companion, whose 
: _ thoughts they were trying to think and whose 
heart and mind they were seeking to make 
their own. These were the hours that counted 
for more than any other, yet there were many 
_ other moments of inspiration, and discussion 
on the vital problems that confront the young 
- men of Korea today. 
_ Iwill only mention some of the questions 
and discussions that took place among the 
_ students regarding their problems. The first 
on the program were concerning those ques- 
tions that have come out of the recent agita- 
tions of the anti-Christian Movement in China 
cand fo some extent in Korea. Such quesions 
as these were seeking an answer by the stu- 
tiene To what extent is Christianity im- 
_ perialistic ? 
Capitalism go together in exploiting the coun- 
tries” of the East? Why are the so-called 
Christian nations so strikingly militaristic in 
their activities ? The leader of the discussion 
gave tanta principles which should govern our 


- attitude as s Christians, namely, that where 
‘ Christianity was imperialistic, exploitive or 
militaristic, it should be opposed, not in the 
destructive attitude of the anti-Christian — 


We occupied a country home of an old Ko-. 


door to the church it was very conveniently 
ocated. The home, with its ample gardens’ 


afraid of the number 13? 


How far do Christianity and 


groups, but in a fearless, positive and con- 
structive manner that has for its ultimate aim 
the correction of these mistakes. 4 
Other questions, in the order of their ape’ 
pearance on the program, concerned such: Sr, 
problems as The Existence of God; Does God — 
exist in a world like ours? Is the world not 
rather materialistic in its origin and practice. 
Is evolution compatible with the teachings of 
Jesus? Why isevil inthe world? Is there 
a devil? Was Man made of dirt ? ce 
Next they discussed the divorce problem i 
relation to the mind of Christ, This is an 
increasingly difficult subject for the young : 
men. Such questions as these were seeking 
an answer: On what grounds is a man entis A 
tled to divorce? If his wife has been chosen 
for him by his parents without his consent, 
what can be do to make life happy for his wife 
and himself ? 
Then there were discussions on the preiteat sn 
of faith and superstition. What is faith and. 
what is superstition ? Why are some people. ff 


And these! Why does the western Church 
of Christ have denominations? Are they 
necessary to the Church in Korea? Why not 
one National Church for Korea? What d 
Westerners think about such a move? 

There were many other such questions. Re: 
Some were answered satisfactorily and some 
will never be, yet the students found in the ‘a 
open frankness part of the truth for which | 
they were seeking. At least, they carried — 
away with a new sense of fellowship with Him, | 
who is able and willing to keep them clean. and 
pure and brave as they go through their days me 
surrounded by such perplexing problems. And — 
I believe that they will find in the Master of as 
Life the solution of all their problems. Letus  __ 
pray that they find just this very thing. 
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Da ele ys a 


= oY. A FEW DAYS AGO a woman came 


| into the dispensary saying, ‘Please 


help my baby’. The doctor, seeing 


- the poor, little, haggard face, enquired as to 
how long the baby had been sick. ‘‘For over 


eight weeks. This is the first time we have 
seen a physician, because we have none in 


our village”. 

It is just such cases as these, seen during the 
- Jast four years, that have made me feel that 
oe we are not doing all we can for the country 


people. So, early in August, our hospital staff 


s = decided it would open a country market-day 
_ dispensary, not only to administer to the sick 
but also to teach home nursing and hygene 

and to spread the Gospel. (See frontispiece) 


Our party consisted of a doctor, an evan- 
_gelist, a nurse, a dispenser and myself. Each 


of us was busy in his place fifteen minutes 
Rete ; after our arrival at one of the country 
i churches. We had a good waiting-room in 
the church, where Miss Dean and the leaders 

of the church were preaching to the waiting 


patients and giving them leaflets.: By the use 


= of five sheets, we converted a room sixteen 
ae feet square into an office for the doctor, a 
_ drug-room and a treatment-room. The church 


members were all eager to help, advertising 


our arrival beforehand, bringing in patients 


too weak to come out. 


ne We were all so busy that none of us 
thought of lunch until after two, when we 


halted to eat. Then we started in and were 
busy up to five oclock. With a forty mile 
drive over bad roads before us, in spite of the 
protests of the people, we had to pack and 
load for home. With twenty-five Chris- 
tians and two hundred or more unbelievers 
about the car, we sang a hymn and the elder 


Jed in prayer. As we started they shouted, 
_ “We are looking forward to next market-day.” 


We have made eleven trips this summer to 
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Market-place Dispensary Work 
Miss K. M. ESTEB © shee : 
: (Registered Nurse, Presbyterian Mission North, Chungju) 


four places. They were hard days for all of : 
us, but we felt, as we sat down to our late 
evening meals, that they were days well 


spent. We joined Mrs. Roys in saying, “This 


certainly is real missionary work.” Allow me 


to end with a few side remarks heard by us. 


Seeing a foreigner for the first time, “Is ita — 
man or a woman?” 
man would have such big feet.” By: 

“Madam, could I have more of that good 
reading material. The one you gave me a- 
month ago is so worn out we cannot read it, © 
and not half of our village have read it yet.” 
Who knows but what that one tract may mean 
a church in the village. e 

“There were three new people in prayer 
meeting last night. They said they had heard 
your preaching here and they wanted to. 
learn more. So they came to the church and 
promised to come on Sabbath.”’ 


Where and What is Korea ? 


OW SURPRISED and superior we are 
when we find this or that friend in the 
home-lands who asks some question 

like the above. 
years of mission work in Korea it is still asked. 
Not long ago, while in America, a reader of the 
“K. M. F.” said to me: ‘‘That’s a good maga- | 
zine, but why don’t you tell us more about the 
country? You take too much for granted; 
let us know more about this place where you 
are working.”’ But even here in Korea do we 
know it all? Where does the fine Korean 
linen come from? In what provinces have 
rainbows left “pots of gold?’ Does all the 
coal come from Pyengyang or are the “black 
diamonds’’ in other provinces? What about 
the new industries, didn’t we hear something 
about suguar-beets somewhere? The people. 


next door to this industry doubtless know, but __ 


do you ? 


We think that may be there are things that 
some of our friends, and even some of us sup- 


erior ones, may not know and so we are going __ 


to print some facts and information, ‘‘Jogra- 
phy” lessons if you feel young or “Travelo- 
gues” if you like them better. Watch for 
them and read them. Ls as Fas Beh 


“It is aman, what wo- 


Yet after more than forty ~- 


_ Mr. D. A. Bunker arrived in Korea. 


‘Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Bunker 


H. H. UNDERWOOD, Ph. D. 


T IS ALWAYS EASY to blame someone 
who cannot, answer back or to place all 
the responsibility on the past. Such is the 
common practice with regard to the defunct 
_ Korean Government and it is not to be denied 
that it gave opportunity for criticism. But in 
_ the midst of our criticism let us remember 
: that one of the first acts of the government, 
after signing the first treaty with a Western 
_ power, was to send an official mission to that 
_ power (the States) to study conditions and 
agencies there and report on the same 
_ Further, one of the first recommendations of 
_ this commission, and one of the first to be put 
- into execution, was that the United States 


- Government be asked to nominate three com- 


petent young Americans to be sent to Korea 
Lt to open a modern school under royal auspices 
and to lay the foundations for a modern 
system of education. 


_ The young men were duly iciniaten: en- 
_ gaged by the Korean Government, undertook 
_ the then tremendous journey to Korea, and in 
July of 1886 Mr. Gilmore, Mr. H.B. Hulbert and 
Mr. 
Gilmore was the first to return, and some 
years later Mr. Hulbert also said good-bye to 

- Korea, but Mr. Bunker remained and com- 
_ pleted forty years of service for the Korean 


_ people before he too left for a well earned 


_ rest. On the same steamer with Mr. Bunker 
there came to Korea Miss (Dr.) Annie Ellers, 
under appointment by the Presbyterian Board 
_ of Foreign Missions, and also under appoint- 
ment as physician to the Queen of Korea. 
The Pacific has started many romances and 


- even forty years ago it was an adept in the 


_ work. Before many months had passed Miss 
- Ellers became Mrs. Bunker and the Mr. and 
_ Mrs. Bunker who left Seoul in November 1926, 

M have seen and served during one of the most 


g interesting periods in the four thousand years ' 


z of Korean history. 
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To Mrs. Bunker belongs the honor of having — 


commenced the Presbyterian girls’ school, the 


second school for girls to be founded in this 
country, and when Mrs. Bunker left there 


were approximately 70,000 Korean girls in 


daily attendance at schools of one grade or 28 


another. Mrs. Bunker was i physician and 


was in Seoul during the “Baby Riots,” when cae 
the ignorant masses rioted against the West- ‘ 


ern barbarian doctors who were cutting up 
babies for medicine and for feasts. When — 
Mrs. Bunker Jeft Korea the Korean Dean of 


the Severance Union Medical College and cS 
dozens of American and Korean doctors were a 


there to bid her good-bye. 


After some years with the government 3 
school, political interference from without and 


political intrigue within brought its useful- 


ness to an end and Mr. Bunker left the govern- _ ae 
ment employ to join the Methodist Episcopal Bei: 


Mission. 


Lingual Press” conducted by that mission 


when presses were a seven days’ wonder in 


Korea. He has served as principal of the 
large Methodist Boys’ School, 


it came to be known as the Christian Litera- 
ture Society. 


form of missisnary service. 


To the deputation from the “Board,” to the — 4 


casual tourist and globetrotter and to fellow 


missionaries Mrs. Bunker and Mr. Bunker eae 
have offered gracious and unfailing hospitality. 


To us who remain their going leaves a blank 
which cannot be filled. To those whom they 


meet as they travel, or who may be their 
neighbors in the sunny spot they have chosen 


as a new home, they will bring news of Korea 
old and new and of its new needs. Of those 
who came in ’86, or before, the Bunkers are 
the last to leave and with them goes our 
gratitude and regretful God-speed. 


Seoul, he has 
given his services to the work of mission 
treasurer and to the needs of the Korean ~ 
Religious Tract Society both before and after 


He has_ served small churches 
and large churches in Seoul and its environs. y 
and has had a part in almost every phase and 


He was connected with the “Tri. ‘a 
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-“PPAHE FOLLOWING TABLE shows which 


schools took first and second places in 

- the various athletic contests for teams 
from: schools of middle grade held in Seoul 
‘during the spring and fall of 1926. Most of 


others 1 were entered from as far away as Ku- 
‘chang i in the south, and Syen Chun in the 
horth. ‘Less than half the total entries were 
- from Christian schools. __ 

“No school entered ateamin every contest, 
but it i is ‘safe to say that where the school 
seemed to have a chance of winning, the 
team was on the field, so that these results 
“represent the best teams in each line of sport. 
_ The stars (*) mark Christian schools. 


nae First Second 
. ‘euniis - *Songdo Higher Common Chung Dong 
“sae - Chung Ang | * Kyung Sin 
(Spring) | 
i “Track Meet. . 
Re tesC.-C) Vase Jung * Paichai 
“ Basket-ball * Kyung Sin Zenrin 
‘Foot-ball. 
i (Elimination) * Sung Sil * Paichai 
Foot-ball | ~ * Paichai ' * Kyung Sin. 


 Paichai i is the Northern Methodist School, 


in oe as the John D. ‘Wells School) both 


% YEARS ROLL IN CYCLES of sixty years 
AR ‘each according to the old calendar of 
the Orient, ‘so that for one who has 

 jived sixty years, at the birthday which in- 
- troduces him to his sixty-first year of life, is 

‘the occasion when his or her children, kindred 

and real friends, enact a great celebration. 

- While Dr. W.A. Noble, who resides in Seoul, 

“and i is superintendent of the Methodist Epis- 
_ Copal Churches of the Seoul District, was 


: Record of Christian Middle Sdhools in, thletes 1926 
--& W. Koons 


(Educational, Pitti rcs Mission North, Seon) 


the entries were naturally local teams, but « 
-to pick a team to represent the Middle Schools _ 


| Kyung Sin the Northern Presbyterian, (known 
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in Seoul, ine Sil the N orthern Presbyterian : 
‘school in Pyengyang. | 


The Song Do H.C. 
School is conducted by the Southern Weenie 
ists.. Four firsts and four seconds out of six 
contests, going to four Christian schools, look — 
significant. The Elimination Contest was held - 


of Chosen at a tournament in Japan in 1927, 


‘the others were for the championship: of Korea 


in various lines. : 
College Athletics. The Chosen Christian 
College secured this year the All-Korea base- . 
ball tournament for Colleges, by default on 
the part of the opposing team, and won 
the All-Korea college pennant in foot-ball, — 
after a hard battle with the Sung Sil (Union. j 


Christian College) team from Pyengyang. 


English Declamation Contest. While this — 
is of a different nature, the results of this — 
event are also worth noting. Out of nine 
entries, three were from Christian schools. — 
Five prizes were given, as follows: First— 
*Japanese Y. M. C. A. Night School: Second 
—*Kyung Sin: Third—Chung Ang: Fourth ‘ 
—Jinsen Commercial School: Fifth—*Paichai. — 
Three of the entries were Japanese, but the e 
only one of them to receive a prize was the 
Jinsen Commercial School. 


7 
: 


Dr. Noble’s Sixty-first Birthday 


quietly approaching the end of his sixtieth 


year, he and his family suspecting nothing out 
of the ordinary, the Korean pastors of this » 
district got’ busy. These pastors, having 
learned the date of their beloved Superinten- 
dent’s birthday quietly perfected their ar- | 


-rangements accordingly; the workers in all — 


the churches of the Seoul District basin: been a 
invited to paneciers me i 


1e celebration was held in the Pierson 
Memorial | Bible School, in Seoul, with Rev. 
Pyung Hyun Choi in the chair. When Dr. 
Noble’s presence became necessary he was 
notified and, as usual, promptly responded. 
As the good man was escorted to the platform 
the whole congregation stood. Immediately 
after the Noble family was requested to come 
forward and sit with the father on the plat- 
form ; they responded, being led forward by 
Saher Noble. One cannot but believe that 
rovidence cooperated in the gathering at this 
time and for this occasion in that truly noble 
group. Consider, not only were all the five 
children of Dr. and Mrs. Noble present, but 
) The eldest of the five chil- 


others as well. 
ren, the. daughter was not alone present, 
but was supported by her husband, Rev. H. D. 
Appenzeller and their son; while the eldest 
of the four boys was accompanied by his wife. 
ne of several contingencies which makes 
this ‘ ‘come-together” of this family, remark- 
able at this time, is the fact that the second of 
x the four sons is temporarily at home now, for 
; the recuperation of his health. 

_After an interesting program gifts were 
‘presented by the Seoul and the Ichon Dis- 
tricts and also by individuals. Also accord- 
ing ‘to the custom here, many congratulatory 
telegrams were read. Later, both the Pyeng 
Yang and the Suwon districts each gave a 
reception in honor of this “hankap.’’ 

_ Among the addresses given at the Seoul 
celebration was one by Rev. S. K. Tong, from 
Manchuria representing the Methodist church 
_workers in that country. Dressed as a Chinese 
he came up the aisle carrying a gaily covered 
pox containing a Chinese blue satin, hand- 
embroidered quilt. After presenting it to Dr. 
Noble, he drew out the quilt and unfolded it, 
putting the ends in the hands of the Noble 
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twins, who held it in such a ‘manner that ihe: 
audience might view it to best advantage, joe 
then spoke as follows: mS 
“Representing the Christians of the Methow! oun 
dist Episcopal Churches in Manchuria I offer 
this quilt to Dr. Noble on his sixtieth birth- 
day :—his ‘‘hankap”. I wish to interpret the — 
meaning of the embroidered designs. Inthe — 
centre of the quiltisapeony. Its perfume — 
excels that of all other flowers in the garden. — 
Again, in that the peony is the most prolific » 
of plants, it fitly symbolizes Dr. Noble’s work | 
during the past thirty-four years, in that its _ 
influence is widespread, being felt through all 
the churches of our order in Manchuria. On 
the right side of the peony is a crane, fed 
emblem of longevity ; expressive of our hope © 
that Dr. Noble may live for many years to 
come. Upon the left is seen the male phases a 
one of the four creatures that is said to appear — 
only at the birth of asage. This mythical 
bird must surely have appeared at the birth 
of our great friend, who really is a sage sent @ 
from God to work for our people. He was 


brave enough to leave his own great country — 
and come to our land—following the example 
of the Lord Jesus Christ; in that here he 
endured for thirty-four years many kinds of 


hardship, demonstrates that he is a worth- — 
while sage. Below the peony is an herb called — 
“Eternal Youth,” which is said to be used as a f 
medicine preventive of old age. Almost three — 
thousand years ago the Tsinai Whang of. 
China sought for this. 
earnest desire that Dr. Noble may remain — 
well and strong for many years to come. 
offer this gift with the prayer that he and his 


beloved helpmeet for Korea, Mrs. Noble, may © i 


rest well at night warmly covered by this 
quilt and that, even so, God’ 5 blessings si’ 
peace may cover them for ever.’ 


> ; 
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This symbolizes our 


We | 


Eo. efis,: 


- Dr. Rosetta S. Hall’s 


66% ATELY THE MISSIONARY work and 
aaa L the missionaries have been criticized 
-_. “—“* more or less, but the missionaries 
are also human beings just the same as any 
Sometimes we expect too much of all 
the missionaries. Now is the time for both 
foreigners and Koreans to come to better un- 
eae. 

_. This very significant paragraph is taken 
is itor the English column of the ‘‘Korea Daily 
_ News,” a widely-read and influential Korean 
daily of Seoul. The heading of the article, 


_ -which was in two sections, was “An Apostle 
of Humanity’’ and the words just ,preceding 
the quotation above were ‘‘From a young 


-Jadyhood till this day she has been living a 


 jife of sacrifice. No eulogy is too good for this 


= apostle of humanity.” 

ae ‘Dr. Hail’s 61st birthday, and the completion 

We ‘of 35 years of service among the Koreans, 

gave her many Korean friends a chance to 
A express their appreciation, and they responded 

royally. The crowd that filled the largest 
dining-room of the well-known Korean re- 


Be  staurant, called the Myung Wul Kwan, or 


“House of the Bright Moon” on the evening 
of the 22nd of October, was almost a “‘Who’s 
- Who among Seoul Christians.” The head of 
the Department of Religion and Education, 

_ ‘who made one of the best speeches of the 
evening, others in official positions, Pastors, 
Teachers, the staff of the East Gate Hospital, 
all were there. Most touching of all, perhaps, 
was the presence of a blind girl, representing 
the ones to whom Mrs. Hall has brought light 


- jn the midst of the life-long darkness to which 


they are condemned. 
_ The feast was entirely Korean, as was the 
program of addresses and music that accom- 


3 panied it. Dr. Hall and her son and daughter- 


jn-law—both of them also doctors-occupied 


_ the seats of honor, behind a table piled with 


special refreshments, and a pyramid of gifts, 
20 


Sixty-First Birthday 


K. W. KOONS 


tokens of appreciation from Korean. friends. 
near at hand and far away. The collective ; 
gift of those who gave the dinner was a mag- 

nificent silver vase of Korean workmanship, i, 
with a suitable inscription. 

But more than the gifts the guest of hone” 
must have prized the glowing words in which 
one speaker after another strove to express _ 
the feelings of the friends who had come to- 
gether on this happy occasion. Kipling say. S 
somewhere. 

“The little gift in the doorway, 

And the words no gift can buy ;’ 

and while “little” does not one to any ‘of 
the gifts we saw, the words were ca : 
those that cannot be bought. 
Hon. T. H. Yun, one of the committee of 1 
thirty-three who had planned the celebration, 4 
was heard with the respect that his mastery ‘ 
of public speaking, and his long years of 
Christian service, deserved. But more touch- 
ing was the tribute of the young woman, her- 
self serving now in medical work, who said 
“But for the services of this doctor, my mother 
and I would have died when I was born.” She 
told us how for three days after her birth, . 
her mother lay in a critical condition, while 
all the skill of the Korean doctors of Pyeng 
Yang was exerted in vain. Finally, her father — 
broke over his ‘prejudices, and called in the 
foreign doctor, and all was well. 

A blind girl, educated by Dr. Hall, who . 
could have made her address in Korean, 
Japanese, or English, spoke for those like her- 
self, who owe even the system of point writing 4 
in which to-day they read the books that open 
the world to their darkened eyes, to Dr. Hall’s 
efforts. 

No one who was not present can understand . 
the deep feeling with which reference was | 
made to such acts of sacrifice as using her 
own skin for grafting to heal the burns of a 
Korean child, or to the Doctor’s constant in 
terest in and gifts for the education of I Koroen a 
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“THE RED THEOLOGY IN THE FAR FAST.” 


nen, ‘in Korea and aoa: Dr. Esther Kim. 
Pak, one of her students, was the first Korean 
o take a degree in foreign medicine, and re- 
urn to practice among the Koreans. 
: ‘Truly “ missionaries are human being” and 
ust this human touch was emphasized all 
rough the evening. It was never better 
put than in the song, composed by hospital 
jorkers, ¢ ous sung by some of the East Gate 


Sa 


HE FIRST PART of this book by Charles 
H. Coates, of China is devoted to show- 
ing the stepping-stones—sound, scien- 
tific and modern—which afford deliverance 
from the present wave of modernistic hu- 
manism. The second part draws attention 
to the practical results of modernism on the 
China mission-field. 

- The whole field of modernistic teaching as 

history i is reviewed, from its birth in Greek 
paganism to its full fruition in the Churches 
of today. The apologies for its rationalism 
are examined, the function of miracles is sus- 
tained, and a long list of modern miracles is 
produced. The origins of Life and Death, of 
Species and Races and Languages are care- 
fully gone into and the Noahic Deluge is 
proved to be a primitive cosmic miracle. 
_ The standard teachings of modern geology 
are assaulted and the claims of Catastrophism, 
as opposed to the more generally accepted 
Uniformism, are fully described as being a 
more plausible explanation of present-day 
geological formations. The glacial theory is 
held up to scorn and the universality of the 
Diluvial ‘‘Drift,’’ the signs of sudden organic 
degeneration, the evidences of the sudden ex- 
tinction of enormous droves of mammoths, 
and the formation of coal deposits all point to 
an actual, universal deluge. 

- Christian teaching is then examined ; the 
ae influence of Nimrodic and animistic 
teaching being noted as well as the compro- 


Hospital staff :— 


Deep in the mountains lie hidden silver and gold. 
Pearls rest on the deep ocean floor. 

But through the grace of God, 

Dr. Hall has been placed by Him here. 

The toil and tearsof sixty years 

Are given without stint, 

And her life so freely given 

Is indeed her true memorial. 


“The Red Theology in the Far East” 


Review by GERALD BONWICK 


ay *. 


mises that Christianity then effected. The 


modernistic condonation of these compromises 


are manifest in China today. They form the — 


Red Theology of the present time and have > i ; 


called forth the national demand that the 
position of the foreign missionary- -education 2 
alist be made impossible, by means of a gov- 


ernmental non-recognition of diplomas from = 
Rank 


missionary educational institutions. 
modernism has been freely taught in most — 
missionary universities in China and the stu- 

dents point out the impossibility of respecting. 
a faith which no longer respects itself, which 
no longer believes its oracles, and whose 
claim to the moral guidance of China has 
therefore become an impertinence. How 


could a dismantled and discredited Bible be a 


respected by non-Christian students ? 


The remainder of the book deals with mod- 
ern political conditions in China, the influence 


of Soviet propaganda upon Sun Yat Sen and © ? 


the Southern Republic, and the rise of Feng — 
Yuh-siang. Enough has been said to show that © 


the book bristles with interesting points and’ “ ; 


our strong recommendation is that you get 


the book and study out its theories for your- 


selves. 


“The Red Theology in the Far East’’ by Charles H. 
Coates (Jonathan Blunt). Published by Thynne and 
Jarvis, Ltd. London. } 


- Order from the C. L. S., Seoul. Price ¥ 3.00. 
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5 os Dee THE PAST YEAR a very valu- 
"a able collection of Korean books was 
Bes purchased from the estate of the late 
ae scholar, Kim To-heui (48838), through 
_ the good offices of his friend Dr. James. S. 
: Gale, of Seoul, Korea, who has during the 
past few years 
‘valuable Korean works for the Library of 
Congress. The Kim purchase consists of 68 
_ works in 154 volumes. As noted in the report 
Of the Librarian of Congress for 1921-1922 
: there were already in the Korean 82 works in 
669 volumes. 
ee bring this total to 153 works in 828 volumes. 
“The Kim library, therefore, contains near- 
cay seven- -eighths as many Korean works as 
M there were already i in the Library of Congress 
. and more than one- fifth as many volumes. 
There were 5 duplicate works in 83 volumes 
ee the Library before the Kim purchase was 
_ received and the latter contains 3 works in 12 
5 Yetomes: that. are also wh ateele Subtracting 


_ Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Births : 


& To Dr. and Mrs. Z. Bercovitz, a daughter, 
Be Mary Caroline, on Nov. 28th at Andong. 
_. To Rev. and Mrs. T.S. Soltau of Chungju, a 
gon, Addison Purdy, on Dec. 14th at Seoul. 
ks Home Notes 

. Mrs. R. E. Winn of Pyengyang has resigned 
and will not be returning to Korea. 
- Rev. A. A. Pieters, of Syenchun, had a 
_ suecessful operation performed at Baltimore,. 
__-Ma., and is progressing nicely. It appears it 
was a case of appendicitis. The doctors 
advise no operation on his ear. 4 
‘Mr. A.W. Armour has been elected Treasur- 
er of the Foreign Missions Board. of the Pres- 
_ byterian Church of U.S. A. 


” The fam Collection 


From the Report of the the Librarian of Congress for 1925, Washi ngtom, BOC; 


secured many rare and. 


The accessions of the past year: 


Gale says, 
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these 8 duplicates in 95 volumes, leaves the 
net content of the Library of Congress Korean 
collection 145 works in 733 volumes, a sizeable. 
collection possibly equal to any in Europe. 
Certainly it is one of the three or four best. 
Korean collections to be found outside of — 


Korea or Japan. 


“The Kim collection constitutes a typical! 
includes diction-. 


scholar’s apparatus and 
aries, histories, both printed and manuscript, 


treatises on astronomy and astrology, mathe- — 


matics, chronology, legal and administrative © 


procedure, gazetteers and other geographic — 
works, and, most important of all, a large. 
series of collected writings of the famous men — 
Kim — 
To-heui died in the summer of 1924. Doctor 
‘He was one of the greatest — 


of Korea, both ancient and modern. 


scholars I have ever met and his loss I 
feel every day.’ 


through the good offices of Doctor Gale.” 


N otes and Personals 


Methodist Episcopal Church 
Left on Furlough 


Dr. Rosetta S. Hall has left for America via _ 


Europe. 


Dr. and Mrs. Norman Found and. family 


have left for Canada. 


’ 


English Church Mission 


The Bishop of London, accompanied aby 


ee eS ee ee 


The Library of Congress 
was very fortunate in securing the collection — 


AT ee ee 


Bishop Basil of Kobe, visited Seoul on Sunday | sf 


and Monday, Dec. 12th and 18th, and gave | : 


several addresses. 


Birth 


To Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gorman of Seoul, a, 


daughter, Hileen Reeve, on Dec, 5th, | 


_ _. No city in Korea except Seoul, Pyeng Yang and Fusan has a population of over 75,000 : only 
six cities have populations of between 25,000 and 75,000: sixteen cities have between 3,500 and 25,000 
people each. The total population of these twenty-three cities is approximately three-quarters of a 
million. This means that nearly sixteen and a half millon people in Korea live in villages of less 
than 3.500 poplation, or in little hamlets. EIGHTY-FIVE PER CENT OF THE KOREAN PEOPLE 
are reported to be engaged in agricultural pursuits. It is manifest that NO PROGRAM FOR 
KOREA CAN BE CONSIDERED ADEQUATE WHICH DOES NOT PLACE LARGE EMPHASIS 
.ON REACHING THE RURAL POPULATION.” 


Extract from F. M. Brockman’s article 
“Projected Policy for Rural Work.’’ 


Does the Church at home realize that in the Missionary that they are 
supporting they have a Trained Specialist who should be equipped with means to 
reach the above population and that means is the FORD? Write to us and obtain 
particulars as to roads, price upkeep, etc. It’s no use to buy a Ford for the mission- 
ary unless you make some provision for the running of same, he usually has all 
he can do to make ends meet as it is. 

We solicit correspondence from those who are interestedin the work out here. 


W. W. TAYLOR & CO. 


SERVICE DEALER SALES AND SERVICE 
SEOUL, CHOSEN. 


We announce the opening of our Sales and Service Station and extend 
an invitation to all to pay us a visit. 


IS YOUR SCHOOL 


FITLY f FURNISHED? | 


We supply school désks with practically indestruc- 
tible iron frames, chapel seats, teachers’ desks, regular 
and sectional bookcases, office desks and chairs, filing 
cabinets, card indexes, etc., etc., ete. 

GET IN YOUR ORDERS IN GOOD TIME 

CABINET-MAKING PRINTING PHOTOGRAPHY MACHINE-WORK 

_ WRITE FOR PRICES 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT — 


KOREAN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSN. 


SEOUL, KOREA 
I. Y. Reigh Geo. A. Gregg 


Business Manager Mechanical Superintendent 


= 


JHE KEIJO ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD. 
Consulting anc Constructing Engineers, 
Manufacturers’ Agents, etc 


HEAD OFFICE : SHOP & WORKS 
21 Teido SEOUL, CHOSEN 41 Shung Yi Dong 


All kinds of Engineering Work, Steam Heating and Plumbing neatly and 
efficiently done. Motor Car Repairs a speciality. Distributors in Chosen for: — 


STUDEBAKER MOTOR CARS | 
MICHELIN TIRES AND PREST-O-LITE BATTERIES i 


A fully equipped Battery Service Station maintained; drive in and have your - 
battery tested free of charge. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


TELCUHONG. lee Sand? Whe! paces ae Head Office ups Kokamon 242 
CEO GoM! Ties teas iy RS ek lek SE ruil Shop & Works... Kokamon 1298 
Cable address ‘‘Engco”’ Bentley’s Code 


"YUEN TAI & CO. 


Oldest Tailoring 
Establishment in Korea 


KORE Ge . 
BUILDING CONTRACTOR 


Ten Years’ Experience 
References permitted to 
Kwha Haktang, S. D. A. Mission, 
and Whimoon and Chungang Schools 


ec es "h 


Over Thirty Years’ 
Business at Present Site 
opposite Seoul Tennis Club 


Gentlemen’s & Ladies’ . 
Tailoring 


a = <= 


Drawings and Estimates 


Best English Cloth Carried House Painting, Repairs, 


Office & Household Furniture 


Work and Materials pb ia 
guaranteed KOREAN, JAPANESE OR CHINESE 


WORKERS AS PREFERRED 


REFERENCES :- OUR CUSTOMERS ADDRESS : TELEPHONE 


| 

of more than | {| Seidaimon 2 chome 70 Kokamon 480 
H 
\ 


THIRTY YEARS’ STANDING NEXT DOOR TO PIERSON MEMORIAL 
SNe eS 2 SCHOOL 


i 


SMALL PROFITS DAILY ARE BETTER THAN | 
LARGE PROFITS WEEKLY. THIS POLICY HAS | 
CONTRIBUTED MUCH TO THE SUCCESS OF THE 
ANNA DAVIS INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT’S YEARS 
OF BUSINESS. 


ee re ie, 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE FORWARD TO GO FORWARD. 


en a 


| 
| ANNA DAVIS INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
| 


Pyengyang, Korea. _ Robert McMurtrie, Supt. — 
| 


SALE & COMPANY, Lt. 


I KEIJO. 


I=) 6 ee 


THE IMPROVED 
FORD 
Touring Car 


PRICE UNCHANGED. YEN 1810.00 EX. KEIO. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
GIVEN AT ANY TIME. 


CALL OR WRITE TO 


SALE & COMPANY, LTD. 
C7 as 


Telephone : 
DEALERS. Kokamon 369 
do 1619 


AUTHORISED 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR: 


[ROBO HRs OS LOSE LOI OLN (ONS 


RRR KK KKK XNA RAXNANN | 


i ABSOLUTELY fy 


“ROYAL” BAKING POWDER “VICTOR” FLOUR SIFTER : 


ALWAYS 
PURE 
WORKS 
AND 
SMOOTHLY. 
WHOLESOME 


Mep<ROCAT. . Cook Babi The Best Rotary Szufter 


FREE! 


fi. 0. STEWARD & CO, 


(Importers, Wholesale & Retail Grocers.) 


SEOUL, CHOSEN. 


TESOL HEL HIS ASLE/ NCS NCAT NIE) AISNE) Ia] 


Soonan 


NEW FOODS 


PRICES (F. O. B. YOUR STATION) 


Grape Juice (Large) .______ _____- 75 Canned Pears_____________--. 15. 

do: do. (Small)... ee. 40 Canned Peaches____________ .75 
Whole Wheat Flour per Ib. 18 Peanut Butter per Ib. 40 
Corn’Meal J 2. 22 do 18 Granola_________-_- do .40 
Pt Oat Foe do 40 Wheat Meal_______- do .18 
Cereal Meat___.______- _ do 50 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
SOONAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, SOONAN 
DOCOOGOOCOOCOOCOCOOOSGOHOOOOOOIOQOOOOOIA: 
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The New Hotel at Kobe 


The Pleasanton Hotel 


Henry F. Sanborn, Manager 


A first class moderate priced com- 
-|fortable and quiet hotel. Running hot and 
|cold water in all rooms. 


To my many friends and patrons in 
Korea: Please book to Sannomiya station 
and be sure to see that your baggage is 
on the train at Shimonoseki. Kindly tele- 
graph or write when you are coming and 
you will be met at Sannomiya station. 


Do not be mislead by any other hotel 
Jannouncement 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
of the 


Christian Literature Society 


PROGRESS IN AFRICA 9S 2]9}% @ ............ 20 


Twelve studies in the march of Christianity 
in Africa during 1900 years. Prepared by Miss 
Hiliman for women and for the lesser educated. 


AFRICAN YOUTH 423 4>-S3..... ee 15 


Companion volume to the above containing 
twelve stories of great Christians in Africa, from 
Augustine to Khama. Prepared by Miss Hillman 
for women and children. 


.| THE SOCIAL IDEA OF CHRISTIANITY te 
BAA aencaceess sone scqccsetaakbacecntets nce omeen stesso cess 


A closely reasoned treatise of Social ass 
gress for advanced readers. Mixed script. By 
D. A. Macdonald. 


A BIBLE CONVERSATION 2449344 ......... 25 


A bright new dialogue between mother and 
son on great Scriptural truths. Prepared by 
Dr. Gale. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 3}3 3,42 ..........0. 30 


A clear and well-balanced study of the latest 
findings of Science and their conformity with 
Christian teaching, apart from evolution theo- 
ries. 


We are specialising in and cordially invite yeur 


inspection of our 


CRYSTALS & PEARLS | 


Im our curio-room we have a splen- 
did selection of the very best Crystal — 
Necklaces and Pendants;all kinds of 
Japanese Indestructible Pearls, Korean 


Brasses and Inlaid Vases. 


HENRY F. SANBORN 


Tel. Sannomiya 5868 


PLEASANTON HOTEL 
KOBE, JAPAN 


: a 
Sn Rann SE acre ne 


THE CHINESE GOSPEL 
BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


CONTRACTORS 
AND BUILDERS 


Foreign Style Furniture 
of every description 


MANAGER, K. 0. WANG 
26 Chong Dong, Seoul 


"CHOSEN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS - 


ae In Slane a ‘trip for 2 phere qaealion: Time, COMFORT, 4 
i and EXPENSE are the main factors that enter, ‘the Propective 


i oo 8 mind. 


“The Cicer Goretninent Foley in cooperation with = v) 


ot os South “Manchuria © ‘Railway Company, — : 
ie WELL-EQUIPPED TRAINS. between Fusan ; ane 
: oe of | ‘cars at Antiiie. elas: 


| 2 Tess, ‘ ou “renilering. ‘auick and contra serv ice ’ at a 
i ete o cost. | oe ees es 


| she ae and Shingishus o a 


tf Dining” cars and first, Boccia ‘and third ce ‘sleeping ie 
: ears. are attached to the THROUGH and ‘EXPRESS aR AINS ronn-— 


a : ing between Fusan and Mukden. The cars are -steam-heated. ee | o 


‘MODERN RAILWAY. HOTELS” are _ established at ‘Pusan, oe 


o, Heijo, and Shingishu. Cee es 
(ae ‘For further particulars, please, apply tore a | 
s og ‘The Passenger ‘Traffic Manager, ae 
-- RAILWAY BUREAU, — 
ae a Government-General of Chosen, 
. ghee Chosen (Korea). 
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EBS eh pee 


Rus 
TORSTEN GE 


elo alin 


- and New ork. eS i 


“ » offer four. sailings each. month, as far : as Manil: — 


THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 


To Shanghai, 
tae: Hone, . is 
énila, Md : 
the Straits, ne io - Paeific via 
Colensias "eee eh Honoluia 
Eevee the) ae Br 
Megheraness: 


- JER oe Cea east or west, Dontar 2 
coy ate Liners will carry you. they 
afford two sailings each month. Westbound tay ss 


ae With most feeguent and eoavenicnt + aves Wee 


: "great oil-burning liners: are notable fortheir speed, na : 
steadiness, All sraterooms are outside rooms, with real’ 


|. beds (not berths) and. Sumer evsay 
ek Line cuisine i is. world-famous. — ee 


" gfOPOVERS ALLOWBD AT ANY FORT OF CALL ens 

. Eastbound : Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu, Sari Francisco, a: 
‘Westbound ; Shanghai, Hon Kong, Manila, Singapore, Fen e ety 
Colombo, Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, New York—and: nine other ports round-the- world 


NEXT Ballanes FROM KOBE © 
BAS TBOUND WESTBOUND 
To San Beantises: <- : Rouwnd-the-World 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN ‘ Sh PRESIDENT. GARBIELD | 


January Sete AS Jan 
PRESIDENT OLEVELAND. PRESIDENT MUNROE 
* January 28 Up Ra Febru 
PRESIDENT PIERCE eat PRESIDENT. HARRISON 
February. 6 February 19... 


FOR FASSENGER OR | FREIGHT RATES, APPLY r 


AGENTS cil PE is 
TRANS RPAGEREC (3044 ROUND-THE- WORLD 
SERVICE : SER VIGEAtS 
Ww. W. TAYLOR & Go J. H-MORRIS 


AGENTS AT CHEMULEO ae . a 


‘TOWNSEND 4 Go ae 
| / AGENTS AT HINNANiEO. NETT & * Co. 


S =e re y - al S59 oe Py He ee ees Peete eer iy Saeed } Lo ee 


Oe eae ee eel eee 


